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INTRODUCTION. 



It would be. easy to write more on the 
Vine, if the object were to make a book ; 
but I know from experience, to multiply 
directions is to decrease the chance of 
their being understood, remembered, or 
followed. 



J. R. PEARSON. 



VINE CULTUEE UNDEK GLASS. 



Op all fruits grown under glass none are so 
easy to produce in tolerable perfection and abun- 
dance as Grapes, and yet no fruit tree is more 
generally mismanaged than the Vine. If a Vine 
be only tolerably treated it will fruit ; but how 
often do we see houses with little or no fruit in 
them, and hear the failure accounted for in all 
kinds of ridiculous ways. Sometimes it is the 
border which is in fault, though much more suit- 
able than the natural soil in which a Vine may 
be seen growing freely enough on a neighbouring 
wall. Sometimes we are told, " Oh ! you know it 
is impossible to grow Grapes in this house, be- 
cause you see it is always full of Geraniums, &c., 
all winter." Now we cannot see what harm Ge- 
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2 THE BEST FORM OF A VINERY, 

raniums can do to Vines, though it is easy to see 
that Geraniums kept in a house during summer 
may and would be injured by the shade of a 
Vine-covered roof. But to enumerate all the 
excuses made to account for a failure of Grapes 
would be tedious and unprofitable. Without any 
pretension to teach gardeners how to produce 
fruit fit to gain a prize in London or Edinburgh, 
I have thought a few "hints" might be useful 
amateurs, who often consult me as to the cause 
of their failures, and whose ambition is not to 
grow prize Grapes or very early forced Grapes, 
but who wish to have a house well cropped with 
good fruit. Those of greater ambition must of 
necessity keep a superior gardener, to whom my 
advice would be useless, and whose " hints " I 
should be glad to receive. 



THE BEST FORM OF A VINERY. 

If you are about to build a vinery let me re- 
commend a span-roofed one with a high pitch. 
{Figs. 1 and 2). Most glass roofs are too flat, 
the rain does not get off with sufi&cient rapidity, 
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THE BEST FORM OF A VINERY. 5 

and is often blowa between the panes. Grapes 
in such a house will not keep long after they are 
ripe, but will crack, and turn mouldy. There is 
also more breakage in a flat roof than in one of 
high pitch, because the moisture, being retained 
between the panes, is there expanded by frost. 
If a house is intended for very early forcing, and 
the growth of Grapes is the only consideration, 
a lean-to house with a back wall of double brick, 
and a very steep roof continued nearly to the 
ground, would be the best form, because in winter 
or early spring the sun rises so little above the 
horizon. The disadvantage of this form is that 
the back wall must be very high, the roof very 
flat, or the house very narrow. Perhaps on the 
whole the best form of vinery is a back wall on 
which a short roof facing the north rests. (See 
figs. 3 and 4.) Constructed on this plan, a house 
14 feet wide, the front of which is 4 feet, and 
the back wall 8 feet 6 inches, would only require 
to be 14 feet in the highest part, though covered 
with a roof which if it were in the lean-to form 
would require a back wall 18 feet in height. 

In such a house, if of moderate size — and such 
houses are likely to be built by the class of per- 
sons for whom'my remarks are intended — I would 
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® THE VINB-BORDBB. 

say, Have no roof ventilation ; windows in the 
gables at the highest part, and the whole of the 
front lights to open, will give all the ventilation 
required, and you will avoid the expense of rafters 
and framed lights, and provide no openings for. 
rain-water to enter. In larger houses ventilation 
can be provided above the back wall as seen in 
sections. 



THE VINE-BORDER. 

The object of a Vine-border is of course to 
provide better soil and a more suitable situation 
for the Vine roots than the natural soil presents. 

There are many situations in which Vines 
would have done bet':er in the natural soil than 
in the borders prepared for them. The Vine likes 
moisture, and when growing freely requires a 
large amount, though no fruit tree is more im- 
patient of stagnant water. If the land be good, 
well drained, or naturally dry, no trouble is re- 
quired to prevent roots getting into the natural 
soil, an addition of 2 feet of suitable compost 
placed on the surface is all that is necessary. I 
have seen a great expense incurred to prevent 
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Vine roots reaching a dry stony soil which could 
not possibly be injurious to them. But if the 
situation be cold and wet, take off a few inches 
of the surface soil, and replace it by concrete, 
such as builders use, to nearly the same height, 
taking care that it slopes from the house to the 
front of the border. On this hard and impene- 
trable surface place a few rows of drain-pipes to 
join a drain carried in front of the border. Place 
over and amongst the pipes a bed of broken lime- 
stone, sandstone, or broken bricks, and upon 
them a layer of sods, turned the grass side down- 
wards ; the soil in which the Vines are intended 
to grow will then be all above the natural surface 
of the land, and the roots cannot reach stagnant 
water. In such a case the house will require 
several feet additional of brickwork below the 
glass. Such a border ought to be deeper and 
wider than when placed on a naturally good sur- 
face soil. 3 feet in depth near the house and 
14 feet wide would not be too much, and it would 
be better very nearly flat on the surface. There 
are very few situations where such precautions 
are necessary. 
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SOIL FOR VINES. 

The soil for Vines should he light and porous 
and moderately rich, and is better for containing 
a good quantity of lime. The bulk of it ought 
to be chopped turf from an old pasture ; if neither 
too sandy nor too heavy, this alone would grow 
good Grapes. It may be used the day it is cut as 
advantageously as if kept a year. To ten barrow- 
loads of this turf soil add two of broken oyster- 
shells» old lime rubbish, or chalk, or a mixture of 
the three, which is preferable; one of horse- 
droppings, and half a bushd of broken bones. 
Do not use quicklime, which is caustic, and 
would render too soluble the valuable ingredients 
of the compost ; and on no account use any leaf 
mould or rotten wood, which might breed fungi, 
so destructive to living roots. The above com- 
post will be found quite rich enough. A soil too 
rich is productive of gross shoots, and fruit defi- 
cient in flavour. A deep border of heavy soil 
filled with manure, particularly if damp, soon 
becomes as solid as cold plum pudding, and is 
almost impenetrable to air, and the fine roots of 
the Vine. 
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AFTEK-MANAGEMENT OF THE VINE 
BORDER. 

When the Vines are planted, the less the sur- 
face of the border is disturbed the better. To 
dig it is to cut off all the surface roots, whilst the 
object ought to be to keep them as near the in- 
fluence of the sun and air as possible. To grow 
any crop upon it is to shade and rob it at the 
same time. On the approach of winter the border 
should be covered with long manure a foot thick, 
which should remain if the appearance is not 
objectionable till the Grapes begin to colour. It 
is necessary to have a correct idea of the object 
of this — it is not to warm the ground, but to 
keep it warm. A large thickness of fermenting 
manure might produce heat suificient to injure 
the surface roots, whilst the object ought to be to 
prevent the loss of heat acquired during summer 
and protect the roots from frost. In spring and 
summer it will retain the moisture, and do good 
till the Grapes, being full grown, are on the point 
of ripening, when it may be removed. The heat 
of the sun on the now uncovered border will tend 
to give colour and flavour to the ripening £ruit. 



1,2 PLANTING. 

A good soaking of manure water will do good if 
the weather he warm and dry when the Grapes 
are fairly set, and again when they are ahout 
half grown. 

PLANTING. 

If obliged to give heat during winter, do not 
plant till your Vines are showing signs of growth, 
nor delay till they have broken into leaf. Care- 
fully spread out the roots and cover with 6 inches 
of soil, over which spread a little litter. Give no 
heat till the Vines have grown at least a foot 
long. If you force them to grow before they 
have made fresh roots, it will be at the expense 
of the sap previously stored up in the Vine ; the 
Vine will then stop growing, and either die or 
become unhealthy. More young Vines are spoilt 
by this than by all other causes. A Vine should 
go direct from the soil into the house, leaving no 
part of the stem exposed. Houses are now often 
constructed on arches, and the Vines planted in- 
side, whilst their roots grow outside. If the stem 
be not exposed there appears little choice be- 
tween the two methods. Our Vines are planted 
about 3 feet 8 inches apart. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE VINE WHEN 
PLANTED. 

• 

Let us suppose the Vine planted and the stem 
introduced into the house. If a good plant, say 
7 or 8 feet long, it will, if the front lights are 
4 feet high, and the border be raised to within a 
few inches of the woodwork, be 3 or 4 feet longer 
than necessary to reach the roof. Do not cut 
it down to that height — if cut down in spring 
before being in full leaf a Vine will bleed, and 
may lose so much sap as to seriously weaken it. 
Let all the buds break into leaf, and then rub 
out the upper ones down to the one you wish to 
make the leading shoot. Do not, as is generally 
done, stop the others, but leave every shoot 
ani leaf you can find room for, every leaf being 
valuable which can be exposed to the sun. If 
any shoot, however, appears likely to dispute 
with the leading or terminal shoot in strength, 
pinch out the point to check its growth. The 
more healthy fully exposed foliage the Vine 
makes the more roots it will have, and the 
Utropger it will grow. Strong well-ripened Vines 
^rQ sure to show some bunches of bloom, but 
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these should be all removed as soon a3 seen : it 
is very bad policy to let them produce fruit the 
first season. Give plenty of air in warm weather 
that the foliage may be robust; syringe about 
four or five o'clock in the afternoon, and shut up 
the house that the plants may be damp during the 
night. Take care the Vines are trained far enough 
from the glass to prevent the leaves touching. 
The wires ought to be at least 16 inches from 
the glass. Let every leaf ripen, and fall natur- 
ally. When all the foliage is off reduce the Vine 
to one main stem, which must also be shortened 
according to its strength. If the wood be strong 
and well ripened it may reach 3 or 4 feet up 
the roof, but if weak it should be cut down nearly 
to the bottom of the rafter, and then lay the 
Vines in an horizontal position — L e., on a level 
with the front lights, and let them remain there 
till they begin to grow the following spring. The 
reason for this is, the sap of all trees has a ten- 
dency to rush up to the highest point, and a Vine 
trained up the roof might break its upper buds, 
whilst the lower ones remain dormant. 
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TREATMENT OF VINES THE SECOND 
YEAR. 

As spring advances, your Vines, now lying in 
an horizontal position, will show signs of growth. 
The time will of course depend on the weather 
and the amount of fire used to keep frost from in- 
juring the plants which have been wintered in the 
house. Just before the swollen buds break into 
leaf tie up the Vines to the wires, which are more 
convenient if stretched across the roof and placed 
about a foot apart than in the usual position — 
i. e,y parallel with the sash-bars. Each bud will 
now produce a shoot, which when it has attained 
the length of four or five leaves, will probably 
show a bunch of bloom with a leaf opposite to it. 
As soon as one leaf is well formed above this 
bunch of bloom stop the shoot by pinching off 
the growing point ; you will then have a side shoot 
furnished with, say, six leaves, and opposite the 
fifth a bunch of bloom. Different kinds of Vines 
vary in the number of leaves they form before 
showing fruit, but four or five are the usual 
number. Each side shoot should be treated in 
the same way, and if the main stem is as thick as 
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a finger three bunches may be allowed to remain 
for fruit ; if much thinner than this, one is enough, 
just to prove the sort. The top shoot, which is 
to form the stem, should be allowed to grow as 
much as it likes, and ought to reach the top of the 
house. If the side shoots commence to grow 
again, let them make two leaves and then stop 
them. Vines properly treated ought to be in a 
good bearing state the thir(J year, at any rate for 
8 or 9 feet up the roof. After the leaves are all 
fallen cut back the main stem to the above 
length, and shorten the side shoots to one eye, 
taking care not to cut closely to the eye which is 
left ; remove all loose bark from the main stem, 
and paint with the following composition : — ^To a 
gallon of soft water add a quarter pound of soft 
soap, half a pound of sulphur, and as much clay 
as will make it like thin paint, with a little soot 
to darken the colour. This will form a hard 
crust over all insects and eggs which may be on 
the Vine, and will insure their destruction. The 
Vines may be then laid in an horizontal position 
for the winter as before recommended. 
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THIRD YEAR. 

The eye left at the base of last year's side 
shoot will produce young \vood, which will re- 
quire the same treatment as that of the preced- 
ing year. Stop one leaf above the fruit ; when it 
grows again, leave two leaves. When the blos- 
soms are well developed remove all which are not 
required for the crop, taking care not to leave 
too many. Never allow a side shoot to carry 
more than, one bunch of fruit. Stop a shoot as 
soon as it requires it, instead of letting it make 
useless wood. If the side shoots put out se- 
condary shoots, called laterals, pinch to one leaf, 
and if these attempt to grow again pinch back 
to the same leaf. 



THINNING THE FRUIT. 

When the berries are the size of small peas 
they will require thinning to enable those left 
to get larger than they otherwise would do. 
Nothing but practice will teach a person to take 
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out the proper number. The object ought to be 
the production of a bunch the berries of which 
have room to swell to their full size, but yet one 
which when cut and laid upon a dish will pre- 
serve its shape without looking loose. In thin- 
ning Grapes avoid touching them with the fingers 
or head ; a slip of wood, such as a cedar pencil, in 
the left hand to steady the bunch, and a long 
pair of narrow-pointed scissors in the right, are 
the best instruments. Grapes which have been 
handled or rubbed lose their bloom, and often 
rust on the skin and refuse to swell. 



HEATING. 

I have as yet said nothing on the subject of 
heating. It will be seen my remarks are for those 
who, having a greenhouse, wish to grow Grapes in 
it, or, having a vinery, desire to fill it with bed- 
ding plants in the winter. In houses of this de- 
scription no more heat should be used from 
autumn to spring than is suflScient to keep out 
frost. More harm is done by fire than frost in 
the average of seasons. In such houses a good 
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crop of Grapes of fine quality is desired, not 
forced fruit. Under these circumstances a crop 
ought to be more certain and much more cheaply 
produced than when it is required at an un- 
natural season, and with very little assistance 
from fire heat ought to be as good or better in 
appearance and flavour. We will suppose, then, 
that the Vines have broken — ^that is, commenced 
to grow naturally, and are showing bloom. A 
heat of 70^ at night and 80^ by day will be bene- 
ficial ; with sun heat 90^ will not be too much, and 
artificial heat may be employed with advantage 
to produce this temperature. This must be con- 
sidered the maximum when the Vines are in 
bloom. The house should only be brought to 
this temperature by degrees. When fire is first 
used 50^ by night and 55® to 60® by day is suffi- 
cient, but when the Vines are in bloom the above 
heat will not be too much. A fire should be 
lighted early in the morning, and as soon as the 
thermometer stands at 70® give air ; if from sun 
heat it still rises, open every ventilator to the 
full extent. In warm weather little or no fire 
will be required at night. Much diflference of 
opinion exists with regard to the propriety of 
syringing Vines; except when in flower we use 
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the syringe every afternoon, unless the weather 
be cold or damp, till the Grapes show colour, and 
I know of no other way in which they can be 
kept free from red spider, being an utter dis- 
believer in the eiflScacy of sulphur* Very cold 
water may chill ; dirty water, or hard water con- 
taining lime, may leave a deposit on the berries ; 
but these evils may be guarded against by using 
perfectly clean soft water at the same tempera- 
ture as the atmosphere of the house. During 
warm weather a little air may be given all night 
with advantage. When the house is shut up, one 
or two top or gable lights may be open half an 
inch or so, and the same in front, just to allow a 
little circulation of air and prevent a stagnant 
atmosphere. During the day air is still more 
necessary, and should be given freely whenever 
the temperature will allow of it. As soon as the 
berries begin to show colour give air night and 
day, or they will be thick-skinned, badly coloured, 
and deficient in flavour. Not only must the use 
of the syringe be discontinued when the Grapes 
show the least signs of ripening, but all plants 
should be removed if possible, as the evaporation 
from them, and the water which is used, will pre- 
vent the Grapes keeping any length of time after 
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they are ripe. Grapes to keep long must be kept 
dry, and no water should be used where they 
hang. 

CHOICE OF VINES. 

Taste varies so much with regard to the flavour 
of fruit, that each person who intends planting 
should select for himself those which please his 
own palate, but he who has but few Vines should 
avoid all delicate growers and unproved sorts. 
If I were planting a house of twelve Vines which 
were not intended to receive much assistance 
from fire heat, the following would be my selec- 
tion: — ^Black Hamburgh, Trentham Black, Muscat 
Hamburgh, White Frontignan, Royal Muscadine, 
Buckland Sweetwater. For a house where no 
fire heat was given, I would plant Black Ham- 
burgh, Trentham Black, Royal Muscadine, Chas- 
selas Rose Royale, Muscat Hamburgh. For a 
house where fire was used, so as to keep the 
house at 70^ by night apd 80^ to 90^ by day, I 
would plant Black Hamburgh, Black Alicante, 
Lady Downe's, Muscat of Alexandria, Muscat 
Hamburgh, White Frontignan, Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, Barbarossa, Bowood Muscat. 
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Before concluding these few hints, it may he ex- 
pected the ills to which Vines are suhject should 
receive a brief notice. Perfectly healthy trees, like 
perfectly healthy animals, give but little trouble. 
Prevention is better than cure. The worst pest 
of the Vine is red spider ; this is generally the 
result of an over-dry atmosphere, or weakness 
from over-cropping, or unhealthy roots. A mode- 
rately damp atmosphere and the syringe are the 
best preventives — cure there is none. 



THRIPS. 

This is caused generally by Azaleas or other 
plants infested by this troublesome insect having 
been grown in the house. Strong tobacco water 
will kill it, or filling the house with dense tobacco 
smoke two or three times at intervals of a day or 
two. In fumigating avoid the use of hot cinders, 
which often give off sulphur. Let the atmosphere 
of the house and foliage of the Vine be dry. 
Choose a still evening; fill the fumigating-pot 
with a handful of coarse brown paper torn into 
pieces about the size of a penny, crumpled to 
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prevent their lying too closely together, light, and 
blow with the bellows. When the fire has got 
good hold, cover with tobacco or tobacco-paper 
prepared in a similar manner to the brown paper ; 
when the fire reaches the tobacco carry it into 
the house, and blow until no object can be seen 
through the glass. A gutta percha pipe passed 
through a hole in the door should connect the 
bellows with the fumigating-pot, as it requires 
more smoke to kill the thrips than most men can 
bear. 



SHANKING. 

When the footstalk by which a Grape is at- 
tached to the bunch dies and turns brown before 
it is ripe, it is said to " shank." This happens 
when the fruit does not receive sufficient nourish- 
ment. It may arise from too many bunches 
being left on the Vine, or the roots being in an 
unhealthy state. If the border be wet, or the 
roots too deep from the constant digging and 
cropping of the border, it will cause the fruit to 
shank. Over-stopping, by preventing the for- 
mation of healthy foliage in sufficient abundance, 
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is a frequent cause. When a Vine is allowed to 
make useless wood, which is afterwards cut out 
whilst the leaves are in a green state, the fruit 
will often shank the following season. Some 
varieties have naturally tender roots, and their 
fruit is often affected in this way. 

That best of all Grapes, the Muscat Hamburgh, 
will shank in cold soils. The same may be said of 
White Frontignan ; and the Grizzly Frontignan is 
very frequently spoilt from the same cause. The 
remedy in these cases is to graft them on the 
strong-rooted Black Hamburgh. 



MILDEW. 

A damp and stagnant atmosphere is the pre- 
disposing cause of this pest. The remedy, plenty 
of air, a brisk heat, and every part of the plant 
well dusted with sulphur. 



AIR ROOTS. 

The stems of Vines are often seen putting out 
roots at almost every joint. This, though it is not 
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a disease, is an indication of something being 
wrong. It is caused by the roots being in a 
bad state of health, or the house being kept too 
close and damp. In either case it appears an 
effort of the Vine to obtain nourishment other- 
wise than from the soil in which it is growing. 
A very dry border and damp atmosphere would 
be certain to cause the emission of air roots. 



VARIETIES OF GRAPES. 

These are so numerous that a volume would be 
required to describe them. The greater number 
are merely wine Grapes, too small to be worth 
cultivating for the dessert. It may be useful to 
give a description of a few of those which have 
come under my own observation, though I do not 
expect every one will agree in my estimate of their 
qualities. 

BLACK GRAPES. 

1. Black Hamburgh. — ^This well-known Grape 
requires no description. Hardy, prolific, and good, 
it is equally suitable for the orchard-house, green- 
house, or vinery ; whilst its hardy vigorous roots 
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render it the best stock on which to graft any 
tender variety. This is the kind grown at Hamp- 
ton Court. 

2. Franhenthal or Victoria Hamburgh. — ^This is 
often grown under the name of Black Hamburgh. 
The berries are larger, not so oval, nor smooth, 
having often what is called a hammered appear- 
ance. It is a very strong grower. 

3. MiU Hill Hamburgh, — This is not a favourite 
here, though a fine Grape. It is a delicate grower, 
with thin unhealthy-looking foliage. 

4. Muscat Hamburgh, — With the texture and 
juice of the Black Hamburgh, this fine variety 
combines the rich flavour of the Muscat and 
Frontignan Grapes. If kept long after it is ripe, 
it loses in a great measure its peculiar flavour, 
and becomes merely a sweet Grape. It is very 
prolific, and will ripen in a cool house. The 
bunches are large and well shouldered, and when 
eaten in perfection will by most persons be con- 
sidered the best of all Grapes. Having rather 
tender roots, it ought to be grafted on the Black 
Hamburgh. 

5. Trentham Black. — This is a first-rate Grape, 
ripening even better than the Black Hamburgh 
in a cool house. The berries are large, very juicy. 
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and rich. The bunch long and shouldered. Being 
very thin-skinned it does not keep long after it is 
ripe, except under very favourable circumstances. 

6. Black Alicante. — A noble variety when well 
grown. As several inferior Grapes are grown 
under this name, I will describe the true sort : — 
A vigorous grower, with large downy foliage. 
Bunches large, heavily shouldered like the Black 
Hamburgh. The footstalks of the berries very 
strong and thick. Berries very large and black, 
covered with a fine bloom. Skin thick. Requires 
almost as much heat as a Muscat of Alexandria, 
and is then a first-rate Grape, and one of the 
best keepers. 

7. Lady Downe's Seedling. — One of the best to 
keep, hanging long after it is ripe without shrivel- 
ling. The bunches are longer, but not so much 
shouldered as those of the Black Alicante; like 
that variety it requires more heat than the Ham- 
burgh. The berries are above the average size, 
and ought to be well thinned. When grown in a 
house in which Muscats ripen well, it has a pecu- 
liar and rich flavour, just a suspicion of the Mus- 
cat, as the French say. 

8. Barharossa. — There are few varieties of 
Grapes which have given rise to a greater differ- 
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ence of opinion than this. The Vine is a very 
strong grower, the bunches are of immense size, it 
never shanks, and is a good keeper — ^in fact, one of 
the best ; but it is often a cold, watery, flavourless 
Grape. The fact is, it requires as much or more 
heat than a Muscat, is better for being planted 
inside the house, and is improved by grafting on 
the Hamburgh. When thus grown, and allowed 
to hang till spring, it is one of the very best 
black Grapes grown, but is totally unfit for a cool 
house. 

9. ^feci Morocco or Kempsey Alicante. — Re- 
quires great heat, and is not worth it, for though 
when well grown a grand-looking Grape and a 

' good keeper, it is one of the worst setters I have 
ever seen, and the fruit is dry and raisin-like in 
flavour. 

10. Purple Oonstantia. — A nice little Fron- 
tignan, with a peculiar flavour, liked by many 
persons, but which reminds me of Black Cur- 
rants. I would say. See and taste this kind 
before planting it. 

11. IsabeUe Frontignan. — ^Too small to be worth 
growing under glass. 

12. Ingram's Prolific Muscat. — ^The most deli- 
cate grower I ever saw. Where it does well it is 
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very inferior to the Muscat Hamburgh ; I have 
thrown it away as quite unworthy of cultivation. 
13. West's St. Peter's, — A good keeping Grape. 
A favourite with some persons, but I should prefer 
a well ripened Red Champagne Gooseberry if it 
could be had at the same season. 

WHITE, YELLOW, AND GREEN GRAPES. 

1. White Frontignan, — This delicious Grape 
ought to be in every collection where a moderate 
heat is given. Though not of large size, or very 
imposing in appearance, it is so good and peculiar 
in flavour, and so prolific, that at least one Vine 
should be planted. 

2. Troveren Frontignan, — A larger variety oi 
the above. Appears to require more heat. It has 
not been fully proved here. It is very highly 
spoken of by many. 

3. Royal Muscadine or Chasselas de Fontainbleau. 
— One of the best very early Grapes. Ripens in a 
house without heat, and is very superior to the 
Sweetwaters, which often set their fruit very 
badly ; like them, it has no Muscat or Frontignan 
flavour. 

4. Chasselas Micsque.—A delicious little Grape, 
but very liable to shank and crack. Requires a 
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warm dry atmosphere, and also a dry border to 
grow in. 

5. Duchess of Buccleuch. — Superior in every 
respect to the last-named variety, but not quite 
free from its faults. It is larger, less liable to 
crack and shank, and superior though similar in 
flavour, which is very peculiar and rich. 

6. White Nice, — Bunches of immense size; 
berries medium. An inferior variety. 

7. Btickland Sweetwater. — This is not a Sweet- 
water, but an amber-coloured Hamburgh to judge 
by its foliage. It is a good early Grape, resem- 
bling in flavour the Royal Muscadine. 

8. Golden Samiwr^rA.-^This, though a hand- 
some Grape when well grown, is a. delicate, indeed 
a bad grower ; will not keep ; and carries badly. 
Requires first-rate cultivation, and is not worthy 
of the care which is necessary. 

9. Muscat St. Laurent. — A worthless little early 
Grape, with a very objectionable Muscat flavour. 

10. Foster's White Seedling. — ^A large variety of 
Royal Muscadine, I think hardly equal in flavour 
to its parent. 

11. Napoleon. — ^A small variety of Royal Mus- 
cadine, not worth planting in a vinery. 

12. White Tokay. — A rich, sweet, but rather 
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coarse Grape. "When well ripened it resembles a 
Muscat, but has no Muscat flavour. 

13. Trebbiatio. — ^Bunch very large; berries me- 
dium, dark amber when ripe. Keeps well. Re- 
quires the heat of a Muscat, and is not worth it. 

14. Raisin de Calabre. — A large and handsome 
yellow Grape, superior to the above, and will 
ripen with less heat. Keeps well ; and may be 
grown by those who object to a Muscat flavour. 

15. Muscat of Alexandria. — The best of all 
white, or rather yellow. Grapes. Easily cultivated 
provided it has suflScient heat, keeping long, mag- 
nificent in appearance, and of delicious flavour, 
it has no rival. If the blooms are unimpregnated 
by other kinds it reproduces itself with little 
change from seed. Its various varieties, Bowood 
Muscat, Charlesworth Tokay, Tynningham Muscat, 
and some twenty others, are so similar that I never 
yet met the man who could separate the bunches 
of fruit when mixed, or could name the plants 
with any certainty. 

16. Canon Hall Muscat. — This is really distinct 
from the Muscat of Alexandria. It is a stronger 
grower, differs in foliage, and has larger and 
rounder berries, but, though a noble-looking 
Grape, has not nearly so fine a Muscat flavour. 
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RED GRAPES. 

1. Chasselas Rose Roy ale, — Resembles in every 
respect, except colour, the Royal Muscadine; 
equally hardy and prolific, and identical in fla- 
vour and size. It is a bright rosy red. 

2. Grizzly Frontignan, — ^A most delicious Grape, 
certainly one of the best ; it has the serious draw- 
back of being very delicate. No variety is more 
subject to red spider and shanking. It would be 
well to try the effect of grafting it on the Black 
Hamburgh. Its colour is also against it, being a 
dingy red; but so good a Grape is it when well 
grown, that it is sure to be cultivated. 



THE END. 
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